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DEDICATION. 


In this short Pamphlet I have endeavoured to popularize a 
“Minor Industry” in which I have ever felt an unusual interest. 

I dedicate it to one who has done more than any other living 
•man to foster the so called “ Minor Industries” in Jamaica, and 
to direct the attention of residents in other West Indian Islands 
to the absolute necessity of extending and developing agricul¬ 
tural enterprize. 

W. 


16th August. 1886. 
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TOBACCO: 

ITS UPS AND DOWNS IN ENGLAND, 

* 

AND 

HOW TO CULTIVATE ANI) CURE IT 

IN 

9 

THE WEST INDIES. 


I own the soft impeachment/’ said Mrs. Malaprop, and so do 
I, the writer of this Pamphlet. I am an inveterate smoker ; eight , 
ten ? or twelve cigars per diem I disperse in smoke. After ten, 
like the Hon. T. A. Finlay son, I do not count them. I reckon 
that the diurnal pile of ash beside my chair fully equals in size, 
and, perhaps exceeds in value, the earthly remains of the mother 
of Jacob Faithful after the spontaneous combustion which elevated 
her to realms above. Most thoroughly do I coincide with 
Calverley, the scholar and skilful singer, that Tobacco, the cigar, 
the fragrant weed in any form, is 

“ Sweet when the morn is gray, 

Sweet when they clear away 
Lunch, and at close of day, 

Possibly sweetest.” 

What an illimitable — what a thoroughly cosmopolitan idea. 
Calverley must have had a wider appreciation of the precious 
narcotic than is conveyed in those lines of Byron, in which he 
appears to refer to it as the property of a limited class, thus— 

(l Sublime tobacco, which from East to West 
Cheers the Tar's labour, or the Turkman's rest.” 
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As Sugar is one of tlie pleasures of childhood and is toothsome 
in old age, so is Tobacco the pride of youth, the joy of manhood, 
and the solace of the septuagenarian. Holding these views, 
should I not be dishonest and illogical if I did not urge the 
growth of the fragrant weed upon West Indians, as an industry 
fraught with present satisfaction to the individual, and with 
future wealth to the community. 

I purpose therefore, in this Paper, to give a short history 
of Tobacco in England, and a succinct account of its proper 
cultivation in the West Indies, in the hope that some of the 
inhabitants of these lovely Islands will rise to the occasion, and 
will endeavour not only to consume their own smoke, but to 
supply their brothers at home with a good cigar at a low figure. 
1 may say at once that it is only on those terms that this industry 

i 

can be thoroughly established here. I do not know why it is, 

but people in the West Indies seem to me more greedy of profit 

than people elsewhere. They want to turn over their money too 

rapidly. They will not understand that “ small profits and quick 
returns’’ is a sound commercial axiom. I have noticed this 

particularly in reference to Tobacco. Talk to a Planter about 

Tobacco, and he will say to you probably : “ Oh, Tobacco ! it 

grows wild on my estate, and all the year round too, it is quite 

a weed at my place.’* Now, this assertion involves a fundamental 

error, and if acted on, as it frequently is, results in disappointment 

and failure. An industry which would pay well if properly 

followed is therefore sacrificed, or at all events rendered unsuc- 

cessful by inattention to simple rules, and by a desire to secure 

two or three yields and the supposed consequent profit in one 

year instead of in three. As I shall show presently, Tobacco 

requires great care. It can only be reaped successfully at a 

certain period of the year. It has its seed time and harvest 

time like other economic plants, and more than one crop means 

an unmarketable yield, and an exhaustion of the soil to such an 

extent as to render it fruitless, if not barren, within a very short 

period. But more of this anon. The history of Tobacco in 

England is both interesting and somewhat amusing. 
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As every one knows, or ought to know, we are indebted to Sir 
Walter Raleigh for this popular product. lu 1585 he introduced 

it into England, and having an eye to business he persuaded 

» 

“ Good Queen Bess” to give him a patent for the possession of 
Virginia, from which excellent supplies have been, and are still, 
procured. The first Tobacco plant grown in Great Britain was 
imported from Virginia. Raleigh, not satisfied with his property 
in America, obtained from the Virgin Queen, in addition thereto, 
12,000 acres of forfeited land in Cork and Waterford, on a portion 
of which the Tobacco plant was afterwards regularly cultivated. 

Raleigh was a courtier—a gentleman of position and great 
influence—and it is not surprising that the habit of smoking 
which he adopted became very fashionable. 

We accordingly read in one of his biographies that the “ ladies 
and great and noble men” of Queen Elizabeth’s Court, “ would 
not scruple to blow a pipe sometimes very sociably.” At Sir 
Walter’s house in Islington he frequently entertained his guests 
with a “mug of ale with grated nutmeg and a pipe,” and I have 
no doubt that when in less prosperous times he was confined in 
the Tower of London, he had recourse to the grateful weed, though 
he may have been robbed of his beer. Elizabeth’s successor, 
James the First, “ was a Goth,” or what to us smokers is the 
same thing, an anti-tobacconist. He was disgusted with the 
“ precious stinke” of the pipe and cigar, and did his “ level best 1 ' 
to put down the habit of smoking amongst his long suffering 

subjects. 


In 1604 (let this, be a warning to Colonial Governors), in a 
most unconstitutional manner, without the consent of Parliament, 
he issued a warrant raising the tax on tobacco from two pence 
to six shillings and ten pence for every pound value. 

But if the memory of James the First is anathematized by 
all smokers, his action was absolutely mild when compared with 
that of Pope Urban the Eighth, and that of the King of Persia 
and Czar of Muscovy. The Pope threatened excommunication to 
all using tobacco in churches, certainly an unseemly and intolerable 
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practice, but the King and Czar forbade its use under pain of death , 
with the pleasant alternative of having the nose cut off for 
enjoying it in the form of snuff. 

But these Potentates could not stem the tide. James soon 
found this out, and with an eye to the'main chance, cannily changed 
his tactics. He saw there was “a tide in the affairs of man, 
which taken at the flood leads on to fortune,” so he took to 
himself the pre-emption of all tobacco imported. He also decreed , 
with a view of putting money in his purse, that only those holding 
his Letters Patent should be allowed to import. 

It is perhaps not generally known that Charles the Martyr 
began his reign in 1625, to all intents and purposes, as a tobacco 
merchant and monopolist. The fact remains however that all 
tobacco not grown in Virginia and Bermuda was seized for his 
benefit, and that 50,000 lbs. of Spanish tobacco were bought by 
himself and resold to his subjects. 

Camden, in his annals, asserts that in the reign of the First 
Charles tobacco was highly prized, “ both as a recreation and a 
health restorative.” 

We smokers are much indebted to Lord Baltimore for the fillip 
he gave to tobacco cultivation. In 1633 he emigrated to Maryland 
with 200 persons who were specially encouraged to cultivate the 
industry which has been maintained there ever since. Great 
quantities were grown in England in the middle of the 17th 
century, but of course the psalm singing Rump Parliament 
prohibited its growth. The smokers, however, were too strong 
for Cromwell, and also for Charles the Second, who, vicious as 
he was, might have permitted his loyal subjects to indulge in the 
little vice of smoking, if it is one. 

In 1660 by 12 Carl. II., Chap. 34, Charles, simply to increase 

his own pocket money and to furnish means for his expensive 
habits, issued a legal prohibition against the cultivation of tobacco. 
Smokers were not to be daunted however. He could not put 
their pipes out, for the Yorkshire men pursued the industry with 
characteristic vstubbornness, and notwithstanding persecution and 
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prosecution tobacco and smokers gallantly held their own. In 
1782 a descent was made on the York cultivators. All their 
stock of tobacco was seized and publicly burnt, and the dealers 
were mulcted in penalties to the amount of £30,000. Even as 
late as 1831 were tobacco cultivators harassed. William the 
Fourth, of whom better things might have been expected, in that 
year prohibited its growth in Ireland. I think I am right in saying 
that at the present moment great efforts are being made to restore 
its cultivation in the United Kingdom. Truly it may be said, in 
reference to the “ noxious weed —Tempora mutantur et nos 
mutamur in illis. 

Curiously enough, in the reign of George the Third the practice 
of smoking was well nigh superseded by the practice of snuff 
taking. 

With reference to snuff, at that period, Wesley, in his ’* Poems 
on several occasions,” observes : 

“ To such a height with these is fashion grown 
They feed their very nostrils with a spoon.” 

Latterly smoking has, in my opinion, been happily revived. It has 
found a steady supporter in the future King of England. Except 
with the object of securing a good sneeze after dinner the 
somewhat unclean habit of snuffing is a thing of the past. 

Now let us turn to the consideration of the growth and 
cultivation of Tobacco in the West Indies. This is a u Minor” 
industry which certainly might be a “ Major” one, to which I have 
given very great and assiduous attention. I started the industry 
in the Bahamas in 1875-6 and notwithstanding the general want 
of soil, the manufacture of very smokable cigars soon commenced 
and is still carried on there. Most of the tobacco consumed by 
the middle and lower classes in the Bahamas when I left in 1880 
was grown and cured in Nassau. On the 22nd February, 1882, 
when Governor-in-Chief of the Windward Islands I pointed out 
to the Administrator of St. Lucia that the climate, soil, and 
rainfall of that rich Island were very similar to those of Havana, 






unci 1 instructed him to set on toot a methodical and systematic 
cultivation of Tobacco. I his was done with the unanimous 

approval of the Council, and the attempt has, I believe, been 
crowned with a certain amount of success. 

There are many other Islands in the West Indies such as 
liinidad, Dominica and St. Kitts where similar physical and 
geographical conditions exist. I maintain that good Tobacco 
can be grown in all ot these Islands. Colonial Legislatures, 
Planters as well as Governors have been very much to blame in 
allowing Hayti, San Domingo and Germany to forestall the West 
Indies in that profitable trade, which properly should have been 

theirs, of supplying Cuba with thousands of tons of tobacco 
annually for “ filling” purposes. 

If I were to assert that I was a capital Sugar planter I should 
be laughed at—but any one might say without fear of criticism 
or contradiction that he understood the cultivation and curing 
of Tobacco, or the manufacture of Lime Juice. Why—for the 
simple reason that these are supposed to be “Minor Industries.” 
—Any stick is good enough to beat a dog with, and therefore 
anybody is good enough to take up “ Minor industries” so long 
as the Sugar god is paramount. But the Sugar god will never 
again occupy the high pedestal of past years; and with every 
apology to the cane grower I fearlessly maintain that the culti¬ 
vation and curing of Tobacco is an Art, (the word is used 
advisedly) which is of far greater difficulty and much more 
profitable, when mastered, than the manufacture of Crystals. 

The rules are simple so far as cultivation is concerned, but 

the curing is really a science and requires special skill and 
knowledge. 

For general information and guidance I would state from my 
own experience the following facts :— 

1. Any ground intended for the growth of tobacco should be 
cleared of bush by the end of July at latest. The bush should 
be cut as low as possible and the stumps extracted if practicable. 

2. Seed should be sown in the middle of the month of August 















and not all the year round as is probably now the case. 

3. Every plant before being transplanted must have six le aves 

on it and those leaves should be as large as a half dollar piece 
before it is removed from the nursery. 

4. When transplanted, a distance of 18 inches should be 
allowed between each plant. 

o. Tobacco plants are sometimes attacked by insects in Novem¬ 
ber. This however depends upon the state of the weather. 

The plants should be carefully watched and the insects, if any, 
picked off. 

6. As soon as suckers present themselves they should be 

ripped of!; they will be found between the stem and the leaves. 

By this operation the vigour of the plant, which should not be 

allowed to flower, is increased and the condition of the leaf 
improved. 

Tobacco flourishes best on level ground, and red or red- 
dish soil is preferable to any other. If the spot where it is 
cultivated is at all hilly, the northern portion of the ground 

will be best, as in that position the plants will suffer less than 
in any other from the rays of the sun. 

8. Vegetable manure will be found an admirable fertilizer 
and it will be necessary to dress the ground every two years, as 
the plant exhausts the soil very rapidly. 

9. Care should be taken, in sowing the seed for transplanting, 
not to sow too thickly. 

10. The curing of tobacco, and everything depends upon the 
curing, is a very delicate operation and one requiring great care 
and attention. The most common practice, when the leaves are 
fit for gathering, is to cut the stems of the plants close to the 
ground and lay them on beds to dry until the evening. They 
should then be carried to a drying house which should be 
thoroughly ventilated, laid in heaps to “sweat,” covered with 
mats to keep in the heat, and left for several nights to soften 
and bleach. The leaves, and no more than 12 should be allowed 
to grow on each stem, should when supple, be stripped from their 
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stems, strung together on packthread and then hung across 
the drying house : sufficient room for the air to circulate among 
them must be allowed. When dry the leaves should, in damp 
weather, be placed on hurdles in heaps and left for a week or 
t W o. During this time the leaves should be frequently examined 
and turned with a view of preventing undue fermentation. 
When fermentation is complete the leaves should be sorted 
according to their different qualities, redried, tied in bundles 

and pressed. 

11. It is necessary in the case of those intended for export that 
the bundles should be compressed into a solid mass and the air 


excluded from them. 

12. In Jamaica, Cuban, Chinese and Native labour is employed 



in the cultivation of the plant, but Cuban and Chinese labour 
alone is employed in the manufacture of the leaf into cigars. 

13. The cultivation of two acres of tobacco should cost about 
V (W £30 and the average produce should be worth £80, leaving a net 
J ,*1 profit of £50. 

^ The Director of Ivew Gardens informed me four years ago that 


with “proper methods of cultivation and preparation Tobacco 
might become a very important article of export from the British 

West Indies.” 

If any one should doubt the correctness of my rules, let me 
say, though it may appear egotistical, that Sir Joseph Hooker 
observed that “Governor Robinson’s excellent Despatch” (from 
which they are taken) “really leaves little room for further 
“ remark. It is of course desirable to obtain seed of good quality, 


“ though this is of less moment than careful attention to cultiva- 
“ tion and preparation. Governor Robinson’s statement that the 
“ finest Tobacco in the world may be spoiled by improper or 
“ inefficient curing cannot be too much emphasized.” Looking 
to the fact that Spanish colonists in two distinct parts of the 
world. East and West, grow Tobacco with pre-eminent success, 
it certainly is difficult to understand why more should not have 
been done with it by British enterprise. 
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I am happy to say that in Trinidad a fair beginning has been 
made. Mr. C. Fabien and Mr. Joseph Penco, to whom all credit 
should be given, together \tith Mr. Anderson, who was many years 
in Cuba, have sent to, and sold in England, several hundred boxes 
of really good cigars, and they are still extending their cultivation 
of the parent weed on their estates at Conupia. But individual effort 

is not sufficient. Skilled knowledge is necessary, and Colonial 

* 9 

Legislatures should vote, say £1,000 a year for five years at least, 
so as to be able to procure for the Islands mentioned several 
specialists from Cuba, who would establish the industry and at 
the same time train young Creoles to succeed them at the end 
of their term of service. 

* 

Seeing that the profit of Tobacco per acre should be somewhere 
about £25, is it not astonishing that capitalists who have proper¬ 
ties in the West Indies have not ventured, with Sugar at 10s. and 
11s., to try, even on a limited scale, this new departure? 

I have referred to San Domingo and Manilla. 

The principal Cigar factory in the latter Island employs 10,000 
female hands. The total population is about 300,000. The 
chief Exports are Hemp, Sugar, Cigars and Coffee . Mark this, 
three out of these four Exports we grotesquely call Minor 
Industries. Industries that, so long as Sugar is the “staple,” it 
is not worth while cultivating ! The average number of Cigars 
exported annually from Manilla is 92,620,000. If they were 
only worth Id. each, this number would represent upwards of 
£385,916. The value of the Hemp sent to England alone in 
1881 was £671,514, and these, forsooth, are Minor Industries !! 

Truly should we, residents in these West India Islands, which 
are capable of producing anything and everything, blush at our 
apathy, inertness, and ignorance. We, descendants of Englishmen, 
who boast of our superior system of colonization, and those of 
us who trace our descent from French and Spanish ancestors, 
should hide our diminished heads when we compare our progress 
with that of the chief of the Philippine Islands. 
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I am afraid I am becoming tedious therefore let me conclude 
this rambling sketch with an appeal to the inhabitants of Trini¬ 
dad and other Islands to bestir themselves. Let the people brace 
themselves together. By precept and example let them show 
that the blessings of comfort, independence and security are to 
be achieved by themselves. Those blessings are the sure reward 
of industry and enterprize. Thousands are said to be starving- 
in tdie West Indies, and if they are, mayhap it is from the lack 
ol these two qualities. If leaders will arise these thousands will 
follow them, and any man who will play the role of Judas Mac- 

cabeeus with reference to “Minor Industries” should remember 
that his recompense is sure, 

“ For he is the bravest, happiest, best 
- Who from the task within his span 

learns for himself his evening rest 
And an increase of good for Man” 

Tobacco, sublime tobacco, you have been my theme. Critics 
will doubtless handle this theme roughly, and possibly will say 
that my time might have been more advantageously employed. 
Probably it might have been. I shall nevertheless be quite 
satisfied if my remarks “end in smoke” for then I shall feel sure 
that there will be left to the smoker and future cultivators not 
only a residuum of ash, but of solid profit. 

To all critics and hypercritics I throw down the gauntlet. 

They may take it up or leave it, whilst I, with Byron, shall sing 
of Tobacco— 

“ Divine in Hookas, glorious in a pipe 
When tipped -with amber, mellow rich and ripe 
Like other charmers wooing the caress 
More dazzlingly when daring in full dress 
Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 
Thy naked beauties—Give me a Cigar! 
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